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With the publication of Volume IV, Number 1, 
AUDECIBEL embarks upon its fourth year. 

Starting from modest beginnings, the magazine 

has grown to 15,000 circulation and has increased its 

frequency of publication 


from four to six times a 
Now Hearn yew 


After a brief inter- 

Vis ruption in the beginning 

a of 1955, it is again con- 

tinuing its tradition of 

service to those in the field of audiology and related 

fields as the official publication of and spokesman 
for the Society of Hearing Aid Audiologists. 

New, increased advertising rates are largely 
responsible for permitting AUDECIBEL to con- 
tinue. We take this opportunity to thank the fol- 
lowing advertisers, who—because of a genuine in- 
terest in the magazine’s future—have gone along 
with us on these new rates: Auros Corporation, 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., The Maico Co., Inc., Mid- 
States Laboratories, National Carbon Co. (“Ever 
eady’’), Otarion, Inc., Radioear Corporation, Ray- 
theon Manufacturing Co., Stanley Webster Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

Also responsible for AUDECIBEL’s continua- 
tion are our new publishers—Hughes Publishing 
Co.—who also publish Printing Monthly Magazine 
and MetroDE Magazine, both serving the graphic 
arts industry. We have investigated the qualifica- 
tions of this firm and its staff carefully and highly 
recommend them to you. 

Mr. D. Dale Hughes, president, has had many 
years of publishing, writing, and graphic arts ex- 
perience. Mr. Jim Elliott, your new managing edi- 
tor, formerly with Industrial Machinery News, has 
a background in electronics which has enabled him 
to readily understand the technical problems con- 
nected with the hearing aid industry. 

News releases, manuscripts, letters to the edi- 
tor, suggestions and comments, and correspondence 
concerning advertising or circulation should be ad- 
dressed to AUDECIBEL, P.O. Box 11, Lincoln Park, 
Mich. 

Editorial direction of the magazine will remain 
in the hands of the Society and under the personal 
supervision of the writer. 

Although some of the problems of producing an 
official publication of the Society have been met and 
solved, many still remain. We are confident, how- 
ever, that—with the continued loyalty and support 
of you, our readers, and you, our advertisers — 
AUDECIBEL can continue to lead the way in the 
field of treating and assisting the hard of hearing. 


THORNTON ZANOLLI 
President, S.H.A.A. 
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New Technique Brings Dramatic Results .. . 


Reposctioning the MANDIBLE 


IN CASES OF OBSTRUCTIVE (LOWTONE) 
DEAFNESS AND TINNITUS 


by S. H. Ronkin, D.D.S. 


HE THESIS here advanced is 
that certain types of middle-ear 
low-tone deafness and tinnitus may be 
alleviated in some cases; in others, 
that impairment of hearing may be 
halted, in its progressive course by a 
careful and gradual repositioning of 
the lower jaw, or mandible. This is 
accomplished through re-education of 
the musculature of the lower jaw, 
which is directly related to the 
eustachian tube and the middle ear. 
This is a subject which has engaged 
the attention of dentists and otologists 
for more than thirty years. A great 
deal of medical literature has been 
written about repositioning the man- 
dible in cases of obstructive deafness 
and tinnitus. It has been a highly 
controversial subject, not because any 
of the researchers in this field dis- 
agreed as to the existence of a vital 
relationship between the lower jaw 
and the proper functioning of the 
eustachian tube, but because they 
differed considerably as to the what 
and why of this relationship, and as 
to the how of its activity. 
Practicing dentists and otologists 
have also been aware of a direct re- 
lationship between impaired hearing 
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and the loss of teeth. We know that 
with the loss of the teeth the relation- 
ship between the upper and lower 
jaws is affected, and that this im- 
proper relationship, which changes 
the bite, is a causative factor in deaf- 
ness. 

Many a dentist has discovered, 
to his pleasure, that an improvement 
of defective hearing has been a sec- 
ondary result of his proper adjust- 
ment of a patient’s bite. The litera- 
ture of dentistry and otology contains 
numerous reports of this kind. But 
the reverse of these favorable 
secondary results has often occurred; 
in fact, there has been so much con- 
fusion hovering over this controver- 
sial subject, that it prompted the 
editors of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association some years 
ago to issue a warning against the 
promiscuous opening of the bite in 
cases of obstructive deafness. 

There are, I believe, two pertinent 
reasons as to why this confusion 





exists, and why this caution is vitally 
necessary : 

First, all the problems involved in 
hearing are not too well understood. 
Exactly how we hear has never been 


scientifically established. When a 
patient presents himself because of 
impairment of hearing, the otologist 
must endeavor to determine the seat 
of the lesion—whether it is in the 
middle ear, and thereby interferes 
with sound conduction, or whether it 
is in the internal ear or its central 
connections, and thereby interferes 
with sound perception. In some cases 
the differential diagnosis is compara- 
tively easy, in others difficult, in still 
others impossible. 


Causes Not Well Understood 


Nor are the causes of tinnitus, a 
symptom manifesting itself by ring- 
ing or buzzing sounds in the head, 
well understood. Its cause or causes 
are not known, and there is no speci- 
fic way in which to treat this condi- 
tion. Otologists do tell us, however, 
that the symptom of tinnitus, if it 
persists, may eventually lead to deaf- 
ness. It is quite obvious, then, why, 
from the otologists’ point of view, not 
all are ready to accept the probability 
that obstructive deafness of the mid- 


dle ear may be in some cases be re- 
lieved by repositioning the lower jaw. 

The second reason as to why con- 
fusion exists is from the dentists’ 
point of view. When we speak of 
opening the bite to relieve obstructive 
deafness and tinnitus a number of 
problems present themselves. By how 
much should the bite be opened? The 
academic answer is that it should be 
opened enough to establish a normal 
relationship between the upper jaw, 
or maxilla, and the lower jaw, or 
mandible. But what constitutes this 
norm? 


Bite Not Standard for All 


Facial measurements, _ statistics, 
rules have been assembled with the 
object of standardizing the length of 
the bite; mechanical means have been 
employed, but they do not give due 
consideration to the effect that the 
change will have on co-related tissues. 
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There is only one correct bite for each 
person. In each person the muscles 
of mastication bear a relation to the 
other parts of his head which is not 
duplicated in any other individual. 
For this reaction, no amount of analy- 
sis of the bite, or correlation of data, 
can give us a hard and fast rule for 
all patients. Statistics cannot be used 
to determine the ideal bite for each 
person. The primary goal is biologi- 
cal correctness for each patient, in 
terms of himself, rather than a 
mechanical perfection based on stand- 
ardized rules. 

While the loss of the back teeth—or 
of all the teeth—usually brings about 
a change in the proper relationship 
between the upper and lower jaws, 
we have seen cases where the rela- 
tionship was maintained in the tooth- 
less mouth. This proper relationship 
is established in infants before any 
teeth erupt. My belief is that it is 
the proper relationship of the mus- 
culature, established in infancy, that 
determines the correct position of the 
lower jaw. If there is a disturbance 
in the proper relationship of the jaw 
muscles, it can affect the mechanism 
of the middle ear, because these 
muscles are directly related one to 
the other. In the embryo the mouth, 
the pharynx, the eustachian tube and 
the middle ear are one large cavity. 
Their distinction evolves as_ the 
embryo proceeds in its development. 


Three Muscles Evolved 


In the embryo is also found a 
mass of muscle tissue called the 
pterygoid mass, which begins to split 
as the embryo develops. This split 
finally evolves itself into three sep- 
arate and distinct muscles. 

When we examine the behavior of 
muscles, we find that, in the living, 
muscles are never inactive. They are 
always in a state of partial contrac- 
tion, or to put it another way, of 
partial relaxation. This state is called 
the tone of a muscle. In any muscu- 
lar action there are numerous other 
muscles at work whose action, though 
secondary, is designed to help the 
principal movement. Muscles do not 
work by themselves; they work in 
groups. For example one group of 
muscles opens the mouth while an- 
other group closes it. 

Now—the main bulk of the muscle 
tissue found in the embryo, which 
eventually splits into three muscles, 
becomes the largest muscle of that 
group; it activates the lower jaw. It 





“Repositioning the Mandible 
in Cases of Obstructive (Low- 
tone) Deafness and Tinnitus” 
was taken from a speech de- 
livered by Doctor Ronkin be- 
fore the National Hearing Aid 
Show in New York City. 











should be explained that the larger 
the muscle—that is—the greater its 
fleshy nature—the greater is its 
stability and strength, and the 
greater its domination over the muscles 
with which it functions. The second 
muscle given off from this mass is 


Mr. James A. DePew, Jr. All the 
audiological studies were conducted 
in the same sound-proof and damp- 
proof room at this institution. The 
otological staff was exceedingly cau- 
tious of proof of hearing improve- 
ment. 





Dr. Ronkin is Assistant Professor of Human Anatomy, 

Temple University School of Dentistry, a member of the 

staff of St. Joseph’s Hospital and St. Agnes Hospital, and 
Chief of Staff. Mount Sinai Hospital, Philadelphia. 





smaller and less potent. Its function 
is to tense the soft palate and to 
open the eustachian tube. The small- 
est and least potent of the three 
muscles attaches to the bone which 
lies against the ear drum, and its 
function is to tense the ear drum. 
Here then are three muscles, all hav- 
ing the same embryological origin, 
all having the same nerve supply, yet 
each performing a different function. 

When there is a change of tone in 
this large muscle, it affects the second 
muscle; thus there is an interference 
with the proper opening of the 
eustachian tube. This, in turn, inter- 
feres with the proper aeration of the 
middle ear, and can be a decided 
factor in tinnitus and _ deafness. 
Similarly, when there is a change of 
tone in the second muscle, it affects 
the third muscle, and there immedi- 
ately follows a change in auditory 
acuity. My premise is: If this large 
jaw muscle can be restored to its 
normal anatomical position, the other 
two muscles would also be restored 
to their normal anatomical positions 
and would resume their normal func- 
tioning. 

In view of these facts, it would 
seem evident that because of this very 
close relationship, any deviation from 
the norm of the largest muscle— 
which in this case is the jaw muscle— 
would immediately affect the func- 
tions of the other two. 


Changes Continue After 25 


This deviation from the norm can 
take place at the completion of 
growth—at about the 25th year of 
life. After growth is completed, 
changes continue to take place. This 
process is not perceptible in the begin- 
ning, but it speeds up as we grow 
older. Thus, in the mouth, we begin 
to have a wearing-down of the molars. 
The loss of tone of the large jaw 
muscle seems to run concurrently with 
this wearing-down of the molars and 
with the symptoms of both tinnitus 
and loss of hearing acuity. 

In ascertaining the efficacy of any 
treatment, scientific control of the 
results is essential. This project is 
being conducted at the NEW YORK 
EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY’S 
research department whose director is 


We realize that audiograms taken 
over a length of time in any case, 
without therapy, may show a rela- 
tively wide fluctuation of hearing. 
We also realized that audiograms 
taken months apart and _ showing 
slight improvement would not be ac- 
ceptable by the critical otologist as 
proof of hearing improvement. Re- 
peated audiograms were made before 
treatment began — that is — once a 
week for two, three and even four 
months. 

Audiograms were taken during 
dental treatment, — that is — during 
the wearing of acrylic blocks and 
acrylic splints, and once a month 
after adoption of the final prosthesis. 


Over 100 Cared For 


We have up to now cazed for more 
than one hundred patients. Some 
were wearing full upper and lower 
dentures, some were wearing partial 
appliances, others had missing teeth 
without replacements and three had 
a full complement of their own teeth. 

In all these patients, including the 
three who had a full complement of 
their own teeth, the vertical dimen- 
sion, that is the relationship between 
the upper and lower jaws indicated 
a posterior collapse of the mus- 
culature. 

Now, how do we go about trying 
to restore the tone of this muscula- 
ture — specifically, the three muscles 
of which I have spoken before? 

The functional tests undertaken by 
the otologist to determine the amount 
and type of hearing loss include the 
voice, the watch, the tuning fork and 
the electric audiometer. Since the 
audiometer is, by far, the most ac- 
curate in determining the threshold of 
auditory acuity, we use the audio- 
meter as our guide, but it is certainly 
not a panacea for the difficulties of 
otologists interested in deafness. 

We place the patient with a diag- 
nosis of low-tone deafness, or tinnitus, 
or both, in a sound-proof, damp-proof 
room. A hearing test is made with a 
speech-testing machine. This machine 
is a variation of the audiometer. It 


(See REPOSITIONING on next page) 
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is more useful for our purposes, in 
that we use only those tones that 
come within the normal speaking 
range. The machine controls both 
the pitch and the loudness of the 
words. The results are recorded on 
a chart, and the degree of hearing 
loss is ascertained. 


Graded Blocks Used 


We begin to reposition the lower 
jaw by using small blocks shaped to 
conform to the mouth. These blocks 
are of various heights. By use of 
these graded blocks we reposition the 
jaw 1 millimeter at a time. Each 
time the jaw is repositioned, an audio- 
metric test is made. Once the proper 


opening is ascertained — and here 
we are guided by our audiometric 
readings — we construct an acrylic 


splint for the patient to wear. We 
do the same thing with the splint 
in position as with the blocks, namely, 
take audiometric readings. The 
splint is not cemented. It is worn 
by the patient at all times except 


during mastication. When we feel 
that we have opened his bite as much 
as is proper for him, and our audio- 
metric readings indicate a gain in 
hearing acuity, or a loss of tinnitus, 
we construct a permanent appliance 
to hold this opening. 


Outstanding Case 


An outstanding case was that of a 
man 35 years of age, who had a full 
complement of his own teeth. His 
teeth were, in fact, free from fillings. 
From the dental viewpoint, it might 
be said that he had a nearly perfect 
dentition. I say “nearly perfect” be- 
cause the cusps of the molar teeth 
did show some wear. He was suffer- 
ing from tinnitus, which was of the 
tone type, the noise sounding like a 
low buzz 512. He stated that this 
buzz had started about four 
months previous to our seeing him. 
On August 29, 1951, his tinnitus 
measured: Air conduction, right ear, 
512 eps at 65 db; Air conduction, left 
ear, 512 cps at 70 db. 

A 1-mm. splint was placed in his 
mouth, and he was instructed to wear 
it as much as possible. He reported 
to us the following week that after 
he wore the splint for a few hours 
the noise greatly increased, then dis- 
appeared. After he had worn the 
splint for three months, during which 
time he was completely free of 
tinnitus, his splint was broken and 








THE “PUMP ROOM SHOW” broadcast from Chicago’s famous Ambassador 
East Hotel was the scene of a discussion of hearing problems recently. Sam 
Posen, president of the Beltone Hearing Aid Co., (right) explained to Bob 
Elson how new Beltone transistor hearing aids can be adapted to correct dif- 


ferent types and degrees of hearing loss. 





a new one had to be made. This 
took ten days, during which time the 
tinnitus returned, but was not as 
severe as before. One year later, 
there had been no recurrence of the 
tinnitus. In view of the fact that 
this patient had a full complement 
of his own teeth, and that his splint 
was, at best, only a temporary ap- 
pliance, we constructed a removable 
overlay for him, which he is able to 
use aS a permanent prosthetic appli- 
ance. 

Another outstanding case was that 
of a white married woman aged 29, 
who had been deaf since she was 16 
years old. Her tinnitus, of the tone 
type and of twelve years’ duration, 
was a steady pounding, with occa- 
sional bell sounds in both ears. 


Tinnitus Disappeared 

The first open-field test was done 
on March 30, 1951, and showed a 
67 db hearing loss. The usual acrylic 
blocks were made and worn by the 
patient for one month. Then an 
acrylic splint was constructed. Our 
audiometric readings guided us to a 
4-mm. opening. The patient’s mandi- 
bular 6-year molars, and 12-year 
molars, on both sides, had been ex- 
tracted many years before, and there 
was a definite posterior collapse of 
the musculature. On October 17, or 
approximately seven months later, the 
open-field reading was 36 db, a gain 
of 31 db in hearing acuity. The 
tinnitus was completely gone. At 
this point the splint was taken away 
from the patient to ascertain whether 
she would be able to retain the im- 
provement that she had made with the 
splint in position. For one month we 
took weekly audiometric readings. 
The decibel loss began to climb, and 
the tinnitus reappeared, but neither 
the hearing loss nor the tinnitus was 
as intense as when we first saw her. 
The splint was returned, and finally 
it was replaced with a permanent 
prosthesis. The tinnitus completely 
disappeared, and the hearing loss de- 
creased to 34 db. 


Progressive Loss Halted 

In conclusion, of this necessarily 
brief discussion of a few case his- 
tories, I believe it worthy of consid- 
eration that in most of our cases we 
have been able to decrease the 
decibel loss, and in every case the 
progressive loss of hearing was halted 
at the point at which the patient 
came to us. 

To summarize, I feel that the work 
we are doing will eventually lead to 
a closer co-operation between the 
fields of dentistry and otology. I 
feel, too, that it is a modest, but sig- 
nificant, contribution to the relief of 
one of humanity’s most prevalent 
debilities: deafness and tinnitus. 
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Introduces new exclusive 
features never available before! 


Doctors who have seen this new Beltone Audiometer report, “At last, 
this is the, kind of instrument we have always wanted!’’ You will be 
especially interested in these features: 


e Continuously variable attenuation that permits interpolation in 
single or even )2 decibel steps. 


e Both air and bone conduction. 


e Complex masking that is calibrated in decibels of 
effective masking. 


e Inductor calibration — cuts costs and assures accuracy. 


The new Beltone Audiometer weighs only 11 pounds—40% /ess than 
an instrument with a circuit using 3 or more tubes. It provides uniform 
zero reference on loss scale . . . easy to read dials . . . individually equal- 
ized receivers . . . automatic switching of calibrated masking tone . . . 
and other exclusive features that mean remarkably easy, accurate testing. 











Designed by Ralph Allison 
in consultation with leading 
otologists and audiologists 


The new Beltone Audiometer was de- 
signed by Ralph Allison, pioneer cre- 
ator of the modern audiometer. It is 
the result of five years intensive re- 
search and experiment and incorpor- 
ates advances suggested by outstand- 
ing otologists and audiologists. 





FREE Descriptive Booklet 


Write today for FREE Booklet that 
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reveals how this surprisingly low cost 
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reduce maintenance costs. No obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon for your FREE 
booklet today! 
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2900 West 36th Street, Chicago 32, Ill. 
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Concluding... 


Never Underestimate 
The Power of An Idea 


Doctor Jacoby continues the story 
of Jimmy, 7, who wears a hearing aid 
and has trouble with pronunciation: 


Let’s take one sound as an example. 
It’s a vowel sound that Jimmy had 
great trouble with—‘u”, as in spoon. 
He can say it correctly if he looks at 
my lips or responds to a written sym- 
bol, but when he repeats the sound as 
a result of acoustic stimulation it 
bears no resemblance to oo. You can 
all appreciate the reason for that. 
Jimmy’s threshold is at about 75 db 
on the low and middle frequencies. 
It drops to 95 db on 8000 cycles. The 
fourth formant of oo or its 20th har- 
monic is as powerful as the funda- 
mental tone and it therefore gives the 
characteristic quality that enables us 
to recognize the difference between 
that vowel and another one. Jimmy’s 
aid may amplify the fundamental 
and the first and second formants of 
oo (400 & 875) but the aid doesn’t 
amplify the 4th formant at all. And 
that’s where the loss is greatest. So 
that’s why what Jimmy hears is very 
different from what we hear. 

This doesn’t mean we can’t teach 
him to interpret what he does hear. 
It simply means that it takes more 
than a hearing aid for him to learn to 
talk. 

Thus far, I have been describing 
a youngster whose hearing loss is 
congenital and severe. But I want 
to assure you that these ideas are 
valid for children with moderate 
losses, too. Let me cite a few other 
examples. We had a boy in our clinic 
last summer who had a 40 db hearing 
loss. He had a lall and a lisp. He said 
“jewou” for “yellow” and “wed” for 
“red” and “thick” for “sick.” When 
Craig put on his hearing aid he could 
recognize the difference between “1” 
and ss ag Coy? and wsye and S67”? and sy 99 
He could even repeat correctly non- 
sense syllables containing those 
sounds. But if you asked him what 
color butter is he would still say 
“jewou.” At no time did he repeat 
anything other than “th” for “s.” His 
impaired hearing may have been a 
contributing cause to the speech de- 
fects. On the other hand he might 
have distorted these sounds in the 
same way even though he didn’t have 
a hearing loss. 

Some children with normal hearing 
do just that. The point for us to 
keep in mind is that the acquisition of 
a hearing aid did not result in an 
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automatic improvement in speech. His 
old habits of listening as well as his 
old habits of speaking persisted. His 
speech and auditory training had to 
be based on visual, tactile and kines- 
thetic clues. 

Another youngster who was in our 
clinic had a high frequency loss that 
was very steep. Hearing in the low 
and middle range was good. The 
sounds of s, z, 1, r, ch and dzh were 
severely distorted. And on the whole 
there was that awkwardness of tongue 
movement that reminds us of the 
speech of the congenitally deaf. He 
couldn’t use a hearing aid although he 
wanted one desperately. He wanted to 
improve his speech. He was convinced 
that all he needed to speak better was 
a good hearing aid. He needed much 
more, of course. And I don’t believe 
he ever really worked hard enough at 
carrying out his speech therapists 
recommendations—because he had in 
the back of his mind the idea that 
there was an easier way. He believed 
a machine could do it for him. 

Before I end my remarks may I re- 
peat four ideas that you can keep in 
mind in order to help speech cor- 
rectionists help children who are hard 
of hearing to communicate more 
effectively. 

1. A hearing aid is a necessary in- 
strument for all hard of hearing chil- 
dren who can benefit from its use. 

2. Special speech training is nces- 
sary for all children with impaired 
hearing and speech defects—whether 
or not they wear hearing aids. 

3. The fact of, and the nature of 





By Beatrice Jacoby, Ph.D. 


Department of Speech 
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the hearing loss should be known to 
those who participate in conversations 
with the child who has a hearing loss. 

4. Hard of hearing children must 
be held up to their maximum potential 
in areas of behavior including listen- 
ing, speech, academic achievement, 
manners and mental health. In no 
other way can they develop appropri- 
ate linguistic habits. 

Our picture of mental health may 
change from time to time. But whether 
you read Gesell or Spock or some 
more recent authority in the field of 
guidance you will find agreement as 
to the necessity of accepting our 
handicaps—for ourselves as well as 
for others. But if you stop there, you 
are a defeatist, and you are not be- 
having like the pioneers who built this 
great country. If you accept the handi- 
cap and allow it to deprive you of 
knowledge and pleasure—if you stay 
inside the barrier—you are taking the 
easy way out and you cannot hope 
to achieve very much happiness. If, 
however, you recognize that there is 
a wall, and you seek to climb over it, 
or to dig under it, or walk around it, 
you are likely to attain satisfaction. 

“Getting by” is not enough. The goal 
for the hard of hearing should be “Get 
everything that modern science and 
education has to offer.” 

From what I have heard about re- 
cent developments in audiology, I 
think hard-of-hearing children can in- 
herit a fortune, if they but will. 
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Transtympanic 


MOBILIZATION of cme STAPES 


Fixation of the footplate of the 
stapes in the oval window of the bony 
labyrinth is the underlying pathol- 
ogy that causes the hearing loss in 
otosclerosis. It has always been as- 
sumed that this bony ankylosis, even 
if incomplete, could not be broken 
up sufficiently to allow the stapes 
to become mobile again. Because of 
this false assumption, the fenestra- 
tion operation has always been the 
treatment of choice in order to allow 
sound to enter a newly created win- 
dow in the bony labyrinth. 


At this time, it has been shown 
that many cases of stapes fixation 
are reversible and that by delicate 
instrument manipulation, the stapes 
may be mobilized and hearing re- 
stored. With a stapes so mobilized 
sound is conducted via the normal 
physiological ossicular mechanism to 
the cochlea. 


The patient is confined to the hos- 
pital the day of the surgery and is 
discharged the following day. The 
entire operation is performed under 
local anesthesia through an ear spe- 
culum with the use of a head light 
and magnification. The skin of the 
posterior part of the external audi- 
tory canal is elevated down to the 
ear drum which is then lifted intact 
out of the bony sulcus. The tym- 
panic membrane is then folded for- 
ward on itself, thus exposing the 
posterior half of the middle ear, so 
the incus, stapedius tendon and head 
of the stapes is visible. A delicate 
instrument is placed on the anterior 
aspect of the neck of the stapes. 
This is done with a sense of touch 
because this vital area is hidden 
from view by the incus. Controlled 
pressure is applied until the foot- 
plate of the stapes is loosened in the 
oval window. 


If the stapes can be mobilized and 
made to move freely, there is a 
marked improvement in hearing after 
the tympanic membrane is replaced. 
Since the patient is under local an- 
esthesia, the moment that the hear- 
ing is restored can be a dramatic 
one. The amount of hearing im- 
provement depends on the vitality of 
the hearing nerve, as predetermined 
by the bone conduction, and on the 
degree of mobility of the stapes. Cer- 
tain patients have obtained normal 
hearing after a fifty decibel improve- 
ment in all frequencies. The aver- 
age good result has restored very 
serviceable hearing. There is no 
post-operative vertigo so that the 
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May Aid Hearing Impaired By Otosclerosis 


By Alan Austin Scheer, M.D. 


patient can return to work two days 
after the surgery. The ear is com- 
pletely healed in two and one half 
weeks. 

If the stapes cannot be mobilized 
because it is too fixed, there is no 
change in the hearing after the ear 
is healed. 

A review of fifty cases followed 
for a period of ten months indicate 
that this procedure is of definite 
value. The operative technique of 
Rosen was used. 

©30% had excellent restora- 
tion of hearing which has 
been maintained. 

14% had marked improve- 
ment, but hearing could not 


be considered completely 
adequate by audiometric 
standards, 


°56% had no improvement 
in hearing. 

®One patient had a success- 
ful fenestration on the 
same ear nine weeks after 
mobilization failed. 

In two cases the stapes became 
refixed but was easily remobilized 
with a return of hearing. 

The fact that mobilization of the 
stapes can restore hearing in otos- 
clerosis is established, and that if 
done as a primary procedure, it does 
not interfere with a future fenestra- 
tion, should it fail. 
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“LISTENER” INSTRUMENTS are being worn by sales executive of the 
Otarion Co., just prior to the introduction of the new hearing aid to the 





Left to right: John T. Macken, vice president and sales promotion 


manager; William A. Jewell, central states division manager; Clarence E. 
Mackay, vice president in charge of engineering; Leland E. Rosemond, presi- 
dent of Otarion; Paul Devereaux, western division manager; Kenneth B. Eaton, 


mid-atlantic states division manager. 
acoustically it will be referred to the optical outlet for measurement. 


Once the instrument has been fit 
Meas- 


urements are then sent to the Otarion factory where a Listener hearing aid 


is custom-built. 


Otarion will distribute the Listeners on a franchise basis. 





N ACCORDANCE with a practically unanimous 

request made at last year’s meeting of the So- 
ciety, the program committee, under the joint 
chairmanship of Mr. Troy Grady of Detroit and 
Mr. Kenneth Steeves of Windsor, has developed 
a unique program for this year’s annual meeting 
to be held in Detroit, June 10-12, at the Hotel 
Statler. 

The committee has planned that registra- 
tions will be made on Friday evening for as many 
as possible so that the program can get under 
way promptly on Saturday morning. Reserva- 
tion cards will be mailed to each member of the 
Society very shortly and they should be returned 
directly to the Hotel Statler which has reserved 
a block of rooms for the Society. 

Also on Friday evening there will be the reg- 
ular meeting of the Board of Governors. As is 
customary, the Board will at that time take up 
any matters which members bring to its attention 
so that they may receive consideration at the 
proper time in the business meeting of the Society 
to be held on Sunday morning. 

In anticipation of a question which may be 
raised regarding the choice of Detroit for this 
year’s meetings, there are at least two obvious 
reasons. First of all, following the resignation 
of the Society’s Executive Director last November 
the responsibilities of running the affairs of the 





DETROIT WELCOMES THE SOCIETY OF 
FOURTH ANNU: 


HOTEL STATLER--DETROI 


Society fell to the President. Subsequently, the 
entire office of the Society as well as the facilities 
for publishing AUDECIBEL were transferred to 
Detroit to facilitate the Society’s functioning. It 
had long been Mr. Zanolli’s desire to have a meet- 
ing of the Society in his home town, and since 
it was beyond the realm of possibility for him to 
take the time from his business to set up and 
plan a meeting in another city it was decided that 
this was an auspicious time to hold the meeting 
in Detroit. 

This then will be the Society’s first really in- 
ternational meeting—a true hands-across-the-bor- 
der meeting—and both Detroit and Windsor will 
give a warm welcome to the Society members 
who will attend. 
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DETROIT OFFERS SHAA MEMBERS VARIETY OF ATTRACTIONS: AUTO PLANT 


N DETROIT — location of the 1955 National 

Convention of the §.H.A.A. — you can watch 
your favorite car being built on the assembly line, 
take a ten-minute walk or a 15c bus ride to foreign 
soil, and visit world famous museums and play- 
grounds. 

Though it is a thousand miles from salt water, 
ships of the seven seas tie up at its docks, and 
with the completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
it will be a major world port. 

Canada lies due south of the U.S. at this 
point. You reach it by tunnel from downtown 
Detroit to downtown Windsor or by the majestic 
span of the Ambassador Bridge, and find a style 
of living which, however much it is influenced by 
its American neighbors, is still unique and differ- 
ent. 

It’s easy to see Detroit’s industrial might in 
action. Depending on your taste in cars, you may 
take a guided tour of the assembly lines which 
give birth to Cadillacs, Chyslers, DeSotos, 
Dodges, Fords, Lincolns, Mercurys, Packards, 
Plymouths or Pontiacs. Detroit assembly lines 
also pour off five makes of trucks—Dodge, Ford, 
GMC, Divco and Federal. Some of the newest 
production lines are practically push-button mar- 
vels of “automation”, with row on row of compli- 
cated machines controlled by one man. 
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Tours may be arranged on special occasions 
at the great Detroit area steel mills and heavy 
chemical plants. 

The Burroughs Corp. plant is one of the larg- 
est of its kind and also has daily tours. 

Tours of the Parke-Davis Co., one of the 
world’s largest pharmaceutical firms, are limited 
to persons with a professional interest. 








'Y OF HEARING AID AUDIOLOGISTS 
NUAL MEETING 


TTROIT--JUNE 10, 11, 12 


The highlight of the program will be a care- 
fully-planned “Workshop in Hearing Aid Audio- 
logy.” Not just discussions, not just talks, but 
individuals with hearing losses—potential hear- 
ing aid users—will be brought before the meeting, 
have their hearing tested, and be fitted with a 
molded ear piece which will actually be delivered 
at the time that a hearing aid is fitted to them. 

These consultations will be made by Mr. 
Ross Irwin, Mr. Troy Grady, and Mr. Carl Hoff- 
man, but seated at a table on the platform will be 
a panel of other hearing aid audiologists who will 
analyze and discuss each individual’s hearing 
problems and comment upon the methods and 
techniques used. 

The moderator for this meeting, which will 


The century-old Hiram Walker distillery, on 
the Canadian side of the Detroit River, in Wind- 
sor, holds regular tours. 

One of the world’s finest and most modern 
television facilities, the studios of WWJ-TV have 
daily tours. 

History comes to life at Greefield Village, 
founded by Henry Ford, and visited by more than 





occupy the major portion of Saturday’s program, 
will be Mr. Walter Metcalfe. He will lead the 
discussion of the various problems that these case 
studies and the comments of the panel give rise 
to among the members attending the meeting. 

These consultations have been carefully 
planned so that the actual testing of hearing, 
the actual making of an ear impression, the type 
of mold and the final delivery of the hearing aid 
and the ear piece will be carefully analyzed and 
the psychological and sales aspects of each phase 
will be brought out. 

This conscientious study of problems faced 
by Society members in their daily work will pro- 
vide a unique opportunity to learn and to share 
learning with each other. It will help them ren- 
der better service to users and will help to in- 
crease their confidence in the work they do. It 
will be one more opportunity, like the Society 
meetings of past years for a reorientation in the 
increasingly challenging field of hearing aid aud- 
iology. 

At vital points in Saturday’s program, short 
talks will be given by various leaders in the hear- 
ing aid industry. These talks will serve to high- 
light the various subjects in discussion. The 
committee, by popular request of the members 
who attended last year’s meeting, has already 


(See CONVENTION on next page) 


LANTS; CANADIAN NEXT DOOR NEIGHBORS; WORLD FAMOUS MUSEUMS 


a million people annually. Here you may see— 
not replicas—but the actual thing, restored just 
as it was in its prime; the tools and machines, 
the furniture, the fully-stocked shops, the streets 
and buildings which made up the way of life of 
our fathers and grandfathers. 

Detroit’s Institute of Arts is one of the great 
museums of the world, most famous for its once- 
controversial Diego Rivera murals. 

The Detroit Historical Museum traces the 
growth of Detroit from the stockade outpost of 
1701 to the present great industrial metropolis. 

Century-old Fort Wayne, once an outpost 
against possible border invasion, is now a museum 
of military history. 

Detroit’s cosmopolitan background is re- 
flected in the recently opened International Insti- 
tute, where folk arts of more than two score 
nationalities are on permanent display. 

Just north of Detroit in rolling Bloomfield 
Hills are the Cranbrook Institutions, world 
famous for their combination of beautifully land- 
scaped park, outstanding museums and schools. 
The Cranbrook Institute of Science is notable for 
its lifelike natural history displays, covering 
everything from Indian lore to a typical dino- 
saur’s habitat. The grounds are dotted with out- 
standing sculptures by the famous Car! Milles and 

(See DETROIT on next page) 
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Statler, Convention Hotel, 
Offers Many Features 


ETROIT’S Hotel Statler—scene 
Daz the 1955 S.H.A.A. National 
Convention is centrally located at 
Grand Circus Park and Washington 
Boulevard and is convenient to the 
city’s theatre, business, and shopping 
centers. 

Rates for the one thousand guest 
rooms, each with private bath, start 
at $5.00 single and $9.50 double. 

Special hotel services include free 
radio reception in every room, circul- 
ating ice water, and free morning 

" newspaper. 

The hotel is particularly well set 
up for the accommodation of guests 
with children. There is no charge 
for children under 14 who occupy a 
room with one or both parents. A 
gift basket of fruit, compliments of 
the hotel, is delivered to every room 
that houses a youngster. 

Special menus for children are pro- 
vided in Statler restaurants, featur- 
ing all the things the younger set de- 
lights in. 

In addition, reliable baby sitters are 
available to entertain and care for 
children if parents want to see the 
sights or do the town on their own. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


The National Convention of the So- 
ciety of Hearing Aid Audiologists 
is for members only. Now is the 
time to write for information cn how 
YOU can become a member of the 
Society. Membership ct this time 
will enable you to attend this im- 
portant and educational meeting. 














HOTEL STATLER—One of the finest 
hotels in Detroit, member of the 
famous Hilton Hotels, the Statler is 
convenient to downtown theatres, 
businesses, and shops. It is a short 
distance from all railroad and bus 
terminals and is convenient to trans- 
portation to all parts of the city. 


Convention 


(continued from previous page) 


invited Mr. David Barnow, vice presi- 
dent of Beltone, and Mr. Leland Rose- 
mond, president of Otarion, to give 
two of these talks. 

Saturday’s luncheon will feature 
another speaker from the industry to 
be announced later. A reception and 
banquet are planned for Saturday 
evening. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Society will be held on Sunday morn- 
ing and will feature reports of the 
officers and various committees. At 
this meeting will take place the elec- 
tion of the Governor for the South- 
west territory to succeed the vice 
president, Mr. Walter Metcalfe, 
whose term expires in June. The 
meeting will adjourn following the 
luncheon which will feature a speaker 
who will draw together the various 
phases of the program. 

Sunday afternoon, after the close 
of the regular meeting, there will be 
a meeting of the Board of Governors. 

Members who cannot arrive in De- 
troit to register on Friday evening 
are cautioned to arrive early enough 
on Saturday morning in order to reg- 
ister before the meeting begins. 

Complete details will be mailed to 
each member so that everyone can 
make plans and reservations early. 

For further information, address 
the Program Committee: Mr. Troy 
V. Grady; Mr. Kenneth Steeves; Mr. 





Detroit 


(continued from previous page) 


works of architecture by Eliel 
Saarinen, who until his death, was 
Cranbrook’s resident planner and 
architect. 

The Detroit River which is De- 
troit’s business artery is also its 
great playground. The world’s great- 
est concentration of pleasure craft 
floats on the River and on its Lake 
St. Clair extension — more than 
50,000 sail, outboard and power 
boats. 

Also in the River is Detroit’s 
proudest park, 1000-acre Belle Isle. 
Belle Isle’s Children’s Zoo is unique, 
with its tame and baby animals (in- 
cluding cuddly, deodorized skunks) 
displayed in a Mother Goose setting. 
On summer nights, you can hear band 
concerts or Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra performances under the stars, from 
Belle Isle’s superb Music Shell. 

The Belle Isle conservatory offers 
a year-round flower show, featuring 
in turn 512 varieties of flowers and 
ferns. The Belle Isle aquarium dis- 
plays scores of varieties of fresh- 
water fish. 

When summer nights turn hot, a 
favorite cooling device of Detroiters 
and visitors is a moonlight river 
cruise to Bob-Lo, a Canadian island 
amusement park with historic associ- 
ations. 

Detroit’s main zoo was the first in 
the nation to display wild animals 
extensively in barless, natural set- 
tings. It now has 30 such exhibits 
housing some 700 animals. Its Chimp- 
anzee Theatre is famous and its mini- 
ature railway and sidewalk train 
take the foot-pounding out of sight- 
seeing. 

The new Metropolitan Beach is 
more than a mile of fine sand beach 
along blue water, the world’s largest 
fresh water controlled beach. tI is 
one of a network of city, county, 
regional and state parks which ring 
Detroit and give a wide range of un- 
spoiled woodland, fine fishing and 
swimming. 

Detroit has many fine shops, in- 
cluding one of the world’s two larg- 
est department stores both in volume 
of sales and in sheer size, J. L. Hud- 
son Co. 

Northland Center, at the city’s 
edge, is said to be the world’s largest 
and most beautiful shopping center. 
It has 80 stores, including the world’s 
largest branch store, and parking for 
7,500 cars. _ Its landscaped malls and 
terraces are dotted with 13 modern 
sculptures and fountains. 





Walter Malec; Mr. Warren Green; 
Mr. Cecil H. Williams; Mr. Louis 
Quinkert; Mr. Ronald Brenaman; 
Mr. Billy Osborne; % Society of 
Hearing Aid Audiologists, 28 W. 
Adams Ave., Room 1702, Detroit 26, 
Mich. 
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REHABILITATE 3,568 HANDICAPPED PEOPLE 
BY AGGRESSIVE PROGRAM IN ILLINOIS 


14% WERE HARD OF HEARING, 2% DEAF 
7,000 DEPENDENTS BENEFIT ALSO 


Of the many dramatic figures which 
appear in this year’s excellent annual 
report of the Illinois Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, perhaps the 
most impressive is that 3,568 handi- 
capped persons were placed in em- 
ployment at an average cost of only 
$496.60 per person. 

Equally significant is the great eco- 
nomic gain both to the rehabilitant 
and to society when the handicapped 
are made employable. Average an- 
nual earnings before were $631.80. 
After rehabilitation they were $2,- 
612.48, which is an average gain of 
$1,908.48, or a total for the entire 
group of $7,085,662.00. 

As the report itself says: “Our 
job is to change tax-consuming unem- 
ployed persons to tax-paying earners. 
The statistics show that this was 
accomplished for a large number 
speedily, but skillfully, with a small 
percent of failure. Many types of 
disabilities were served, many kinds 
of aptitudes were discovered and 


utilized; the rehabilitants are work- 
ing in many types of gainful employ- 
ment. 

“Considering the above figures and 
counting the cost of relief or the 
burden of dependence, actual or poten- 
tial, it is obvious that our program 
returns to society within a few years 
(in tax money saved and in increased 
taxes paid by our employed clients) 
more than the program costs ... 
This cost occurs only once, the eco- 
nomic and social returns go on for 
as many years as the rehabilitants 
work.” 

Of particular significance to our 
readers is the fact that 14% of those 
rehabilitated are hard of hearing and 
2% are deaf. 

On an average 2 dependents benefit 
by each rehabilitation. About 75% 
were at least partially dependent on 
relatives or on public aid. The others 
were living on savings, compensation, 
insurance, or were working but would 
have lost their jobs without the serv- 


ices of the Division. 

In the greatest number, 66%, the 
disability resulted from disease; in 
9% from a congenital condition, in 
6% from an employment accident, 
and in 19% from other accidents. 

Although clients come from every 
section of the State, the greatest 
number are, of course, from the 
highest density center, Cook county, 
with 1,455. Figures quoted from the 
inception of the Division’s program 
1941-54 indicate a total for the State 
of 35,873; from Cook county, 12,819. 

Of the total 1953-54 allocation to 
the Division of $1,771,888, 38% was 
paid by the State, with 62% from 
Federal Funds. The Division employs 
a staff of 122, with regional offices 
serving every corner of the State. 

The job of rehabilitation includes: 
medical diagnostic testing to deter- 
mine work capacity that the person 
still retains and to discover what, if 
anything, can be done to improve the 
physical condition; aptitude testing to 
discover job interests and capacities; 
case study to secure data pertinent 
to a feasible plan of rehabilitation; 
counselling which helps the client 
formulate a plan for his rehabilitation 
by medical attention and/or vocational 
training, and then, finally, selective 
job placement in which demands of 
work and the capacities of client are 
matched. 


(Excerpt from the Chicago Hearing Society 
“NEWS”.) 











AUROS for AURICULOSTOMY 





The FIRST MOLD TO BRING 


use of the Auros mold. 


By this surgical approach as the illustration shows, the Auros mold makes any newer head- il 
borne hearing device almost undetectable as a hearing aid. Also, the obvious improvement in 
function, appearance, and ease of use, makes the Auros mold the mold of choice. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND DETAILS WRITE TO: \ 


AUROS CORPORATION x 


745 North 27th Street 


SOUND CONDUCTION 


THROUGH THE EAR 
INSTEAD OF AROUND THE EAR 


The Auros mold was devised in collaboration with two | 
Milwaukee doctors for the purpose of developing a new | 
approach in making all available hearing aid devices more i 
acceptable to the discriminating patient. il 


By the use of a relatively minor surgical procedure I 
called Auriculostomy, which is just a step more than the 
old time procedure of piercing the ear for ear rings, any i 
patient may have the ear prepared by his doctor for the 


Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 


* WEst 3-0303 

















DO YOU HEAR ME, JUDGE? 
—Joseph N. Birch, II, Flint, Mich., 
attorney who lost his voice after 
a series of throat cancer opera- 
tions, tries out a new electric 
larynx on Circuit Judge Philip 
Elliott as he presses a legal 
point. Lack of vocal power 
rendered the former assistant 
prosecuting attorney all but 
helpless in open court. 


Electric Larynx Aids 


Ex-Prosecutor Learns 
To Talk All Over Again 


The following article is reprinted 
from the Flint (Mich.) News-Adver- 
tiser. Since the article was written, 
Mr. Birch has been appointed Attor- 
ney for the Post Office Dept., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


With the help of a gadget called an 
electric larynx, Joseph H. Birch, II, 
former assistant Genesee County 
prosecutor, is learning to talk all over 
again. 

After serving four and a half years 
under two prosecuting attorneys, 
Birch was forced out of the prosecu- 
tor’s office in 1953 when struck down 
by cancer of the throat. After a 
series of operations, his voice was 
gone. 

The only response his vocal chords 
now give is a guttural, raspy whis- 
per. It renders him all but useless 
in open court arguments and has 
led him to write many of his ques- 
tions and answers on a scratch pad. 

Birch’s tragic misfortune came in 
the prime of his legal career and was 
severe enough to have persuaded 
many less courageous attorneys to 
step aside. But not the tall, middle- 
aged Birch who already has seen one 
hospital give up on him. 

That’s the reason for the electric 
larynx. It’s an instrument built on 
the same principle as a hearing aid. 
It consists of four small batteries cov- 
ered by a black leather case and a 
three-foot cord leading to a cylinder- 
shaped instrument used to pick up 
sound vibrations from the throat. 

The vibrations, in turn, are pro- 
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jected into speech as the “speaker” 
forms the words with his lips. 

The electric larynx has been on the 
market for about eight years but 
Birch figures he’s the only person in 
Flint using one. Among the more 
notable users is one assistant attorney 
general. 

The electric larynx, far from per- 
fect, gives out a droning monotone 
sound. Demand, apparently, is not 
great enough to hasten perfection. 
Because it attracts so much attention, 
some prospective users balk from pur- 
chasing the gadget. 

“I sure intend to use it,” Birch 
said. “After all, it cost me $139.” 

Birch practices voice control of the 
electric larynx now and hopes to make 
use of it in minor court conversations 
in the future, but said he “would not 
want to tire out a jury with it.” 
Right now he’s having a little trouble 
finding the most sensitive spot on his 
throat to apply the instrument. 

It doesn’t cause him any pain to 
“talk” without the electric larynx, 
except that “it bothers me because I 
can’t talk,” he said. 

Birch received his law degree from 
Howard University after taking pre- 
law instruction from the University of 
Southern California. 

Some of his summer jobs while in 
college consisted of working as a Red 
Cap at New York Grand Central Sta- 
tion, waiting tables on the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad between Chicago and 
California and on a steamship be- 
tween Seattle and Alaska. 

He began practicing law here Feb. 
15, 1935, joined the prosecutor’s staff 
under Leon A, S. Seidel in January, 








Photo courtesy Flint News-Advertiser 


1949, and continued under Chester 
R. Schwesinger until July, 1953. 


Physicians first diagnosed his ail- 
ment as laryngitis but later discov- 
ered it was cancer. He was operated 
on in April, 1953, and so far has un- 
dergone a total of six, the latest little 
more than a month ago. In addition, 
Birch has received 4 X-ray treat- 
ments and must return to the Ann 
Arbor Veterans Hospital once a 
month. 


He was a first lieutenant in World 
War II and was in charge of the 
prosecutor’s office in Manila when 
discharged in 1946. He has served 
on the Flint Urban League, Civilian 
Defense Advisory Committee, and 
Youth Bureau. 


The Kansas City, Kansas native, 
who lives at 4106 North, takes his 
illness philosophically. The last time 
he reported to the hospital and was 
asked how he felt, he answered: 


“T am over 45, unemployed, colored, 
can’t talk and am a Republican, so 
I have five strikes against me. You 
figure out how I am doing.” 

The answer his friends would give 
would be “fine, Joe, fine.” 





Aid User Qualifies for Pension 
In Two Countries, Lives in Third 


Miss Lois Tullis, Chicago, tells us 
of one of her hearing aid customers 
who came from Germany to the 
United States in 1942 and worked in 
a settlement house as a teacher of 
music until past the age of 70 years 
during which time she qualified for 
social security payments from Uncle 
Sam, having prior to 1942 qualified 
while in Germany for a pension as 
a school teacher. 


With the payments from Uncle 
Sam and her German homeland, she 
has retired and is now living with 
her children in England. 
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What Audecibel IS 


Audecibel IS an educational and professional journal dealing with 
hearing problems. The editorial content of Audecibel is designed to enlighten 
the :eader on the technical aspects of sound and human hearing. Through 
a broad educational program and continued promotion of ethical and profes- 
sional ideals, Audecibel is striving to raise the standards of the entire hearing 
aid industry. 

Audecibel’s message is not limited to circulation to the hearing aid in- 
dustry, but is widely distributed to physicians; eye, ear, nose and throat 
specialists; teachers, clinicians and others working with the hard of hearing; 
and schools, hospitals, Veterans Administration facilities and social service 
agencies. 


What Audecibel IS NOT 


Audecibel IS NOT a business magazine. Although, from time to time, 
exceptionally valuable articles will be concerned with sales and merchandising 
problems of the hearing aid dealer, material of this nature is not the major 
concern of this publication. 


Audecibel in 1955 


In carrying out its objective of advancing the professional status of the 
hearing aid industry, Audecibel will publish in 1955 — 15,000 copies — on 
each of the following dates: June 1; July 15; September 1; October 15; 
December 1, 

By advertising in Audecibel, your firm can participate in this educational 
program. In addition, your advertising will enjoy the acceptance gained by 
Audecibel in presenting this program to its 15,000 readers. 
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| significant developments in the hearing aid industry and on a 





David Wadrow Appointed 


David Wadrow, Shure Brothers, 
Inc. (Chicago microphones and acous- 
tical devices) has been appointed 
Membership Chairman of the Chicago 
Section of the American Society for 
Quality Control. Mr. Wadrow is 
Manager of the Quality Control 
Department at Shure. 


Price Reduction Announced 


Texas Instruments Inc., sole com- 
mercial manufacturer of silicon tran- 
sistors, has announced a price reduc- 
tion on all five types of silicon tran- 
sistors by 25% and on both types of 
silicon junction diodes by more than 
30%. 


Non-“Eveready” Batteries Accepted 


National Carbon Co. has announced 
that spent mercury type batteries 
of other manufacturers may be in- 
cluded in salvage program shipments 
to F. W. Berk and Co., Inc. Reim- 
bursement for these batteries will be 
on the same basis as for “Eveready” 
Energizers. 


Hugo Cohn Elected 


Hugo Cohn has been elected presi- 
dent of the Radio Receptor Co., Inc. 
He succeeds Ludwig Arnson, who is 
retiring from that post which he held 
for the past 31 years. Mr. Arnson 
will continue to serve the company as 
a director and consultant. 

Mr. Cohn, who formerly held the 
post of executive vice president has 
been an officer of the company since 
its founding in 1922. 


Sound Turned Into Light 


Turning sound into light is accom- 
plished by a new visual receiver for 
electronic “baby sitters”. The re- 
ceiver lights with every whimper or 
cry broadcast by the “baby sitter” 
(transmitter) located in the nursery 
as far as 300 feet away. No connect- 
ing wires are required. Sensitivity 
can be adjusted to pick up the sound 
of a footstep or a loud shout. 

The transmitter may also be used 
to warn of intruders or to detect 
phone and door bell ringing. 

For more information, write Semco 
Electronics Corp., 17 Warren St., New 
York 7, N.Y. 
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New Dahlberg Aid 


A new small transistor hearing aid, 
the Dahlberg Lord and Lady Tru- 
Sonic, has been introduced by The 
Dahlberg Company, Minneapolis. It 
will retail for $295.00 according to 
Kenneth H. Dahlberg, President of 
the hearing aid and hospital radio 
manufacturing firm. 

Very unusual in design, the new 
Dahlberg Lord and Lady Tru-Sonic 
enables the user to wear the transmit- 
ter behind the clothing. The tiny 
separate microphone is worn on the 
outside of the clothing and plugged 
into the transmitter with two prongs 
going directly through the lapel or 
pocket. 

According to the manufacturers 
this arrangement provides the user 
with greatly improved clarity and 
completely eliminates clothing noise. 
This design has been submited to the 
United States patent office. The unit 
weighs less than one ounce and uses 
one small energy capsule for power. 


Dr. Teal Appointed 


Dr. Gordon K. Teal, assistant vice 
president, has been appointed to head 
the Research division of Texas Instru- 
ments, Inc. 


Odd K. Oddsen Promoted 


Odd K. Oddsen has been promoted 
to sales supervisor of the Chicago 
sales office of General Dry Batteries, 
Inc., it was announced by J. J. 
Langlois, general sales manager of 
the Cleveland battery firm. 

Before joining General Dry 
Batteries, Oddsen was a sales repre- 
sentative in the Chicago area. During 
World War II, he served as a liaison 
pilot of the United States Army Air 
Force. 


Prior to his promotion, Oddsen was 
a district salesman of General Dry, 
one of the nation’s oldest and largest 
manufacturers of a complete line of 
dry batteries. 





FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: Profitable MAICO  busi- 
ness mid-western city of 30,000 popula- 
tion. Franchise covers nine counties in 
very best farming territory. 1954 gross 
sales $22,000 with satisfactory net in- 
come. Wish to retire. Wiite’s health 


also a factor. 
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Act Proposes Licensing 

An act which has received its first 
reading before the New York State 
Assembly proposes setting up a com- 
mission to recommend legislation pro- 
viding for “licensing of all those ex- 
cept medical doctors who prescribe 
or sell hearing aids.” 


AHAA PR Program to End 


The national public relations pro- 
gram conducted by the American 
Hearing Aid Association will end July 
1, 1955, upon the resignation of 
Leonard Davis, Secretary and Direc- 
tor of Public Relations of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Lack of sufficient funds was given 
as reason for the program’s termina- 
tion. 


Low-Priced Transistors 

The Radio Receptor Co. announced 
recently that it is now making ex- 
tremely small and low priced ger- 
manium transistors—only 0.2” square 
and %” thick and at prices ranging 
from 75 cents to $4.50—according to 
Hugo Cohn, president. 


Allegro Hearing Aid 


Beltone’s new Allegro hearing aid 
—as small as a cigaret lighter—is 
designed for concealment in a woman’s 
hair-do or in the folds of a man’s 
necktie. 


The instrument has 10 different 
kinds of super-sensitive receivers 
which emphasize or de-emphasize cer- 
tain frequency patterns to fit the 
needs of high or low tone deafness, 
as well as intermediate types of hear- 
ing loss. 


B. B. Bauer Elected to AES 

B. B. Bauer, vice president of 
Shure Brothers, Inc., Chicago, manu- 
facturers of microphones and acoustic 
devices, recently was elected a Fellow 
of the Audio Engineering Society. He 
has been accorded this honor for his 
contribution to the Audio Arts. Mr. 
Bauer, who is chief engineer of Shure 
Brothers, also is a Fellow of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers, and a 
Fellow of the Acoustical Society of 
America. 
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Sisters Study and Plan 
To Teach Hard of Hearing 


A child suffering from loss of hear- 
ing is a frightening thing for thou- 
sands of American families annually. 
Twenty-four nuns and four lay 
teachers are attending Los Angeles 
State College special education classes 
learning to conquer that fear. 

The sisters, representing 13 con- 
gregations, are undergoing a one year 
course to qualify for parochial teach- 
ing of the hard of hearing child under 
a plan organized at the request of 
the Archdiocese of Los Angeles and 
the Hearing Center of Metropolitan 
Los Angeles last spring. 

Under the co-auspices of Dr. 
Francis E. Lord, chairman of State 
College’s department of special edu- 
cation, and Monsignor Patrick J. 
Degnan, the teachers attend Saturday 
morning classes, often bringing chil- 
dren in for demonstration. Then they 
return to their parishes to put the 
training into practice under the 
supervision of the Hearing Center, a 
Community Fund Agency. 

The first semester of instruction 
dealt with lip reading and speech 
correction. This term they are par- 
ticipating in a practicum in hearing 
defects covering physiology and path- 
ology of hearing, techniques of meas- 
uring hearing, and auditory training. 

Maurice Moriarity, principal of 
Hyde Park School for the Deaf; 
Jacquiline Keaster, chief audiologist 
at Children’s Hospital; and Dr. 
Robert Douglass, LASC assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, are instructors for 
the project. 


First Australian 
Convention Held 


The hearing aid distributors of 
Australia have just held their first 
convention and we know you will be 
interested in the following informa- 
tion: 

(1) It was decided that a Federal 
Council be formed; 

(2) Foundation Members—Shall be 
nominee from firms engaged in 
the Hearing Aid Industry which 
are attached to the Australian 
States Chambers of Commerce; 
Standards of efficiency be laid 
down for admittance of new appli- 
cants. It was considered that until 
registration is achieved, it would 
not be possible to restrict mem- 
bership: 

(4) Ethics—that a code of profes- 
sional ethics be drawn up; 

(5) Provision be made for inter- 
changeability of recognition be- 
tween States. 

(6) Title—has not yet been decided 
upon. 

The Australian group has inquired 
as to the possibility of receiving a 
charter for formation of an Austra- 
lian chapter of S.H.A.A. 
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Maico Salutes A Headliner . . 


W. Harold Otten 


OF OMAHA, NEBRASKA 























WV - Harold Otten of Omaha, Nebraska, is generally regarded as one of the 
most successful hearing aid dealers in the Midwest. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska with a bachelor’s degree, Otten had a wealth of business 
experience before becoming a Maico dealer ten years ago ... with Western 
Electric, Buick Motors, Johnson Outboard Motors, as a life insurance under- 
writer, and finally as owner of a machine works. 


He is currently a member of I.H.A.A., a member of the board of governors 
of S.H.A.A., and past president of the Nebraska chapter of I.H.A.A. He also 
serves on several rehabilitation groups and is a member of the Maico Com- 
pany’s Distributors’ Design Objectives Committee. The latter group plays an 
important part in determining design trends at the Maico laboratories. 


Otten’s enthusiasm for Maico and for the industry as a whole has enabled 
him to bring a number of other well known Maico dealers and consultants 
into the business. Among them are F. M. Barnes, R. C. Clement, A. A. Peter- 
son, P. C. Owen, and Mrs. M. H. Hertert, to mention a few. 


In addition to his headquarters office at Omaha, Otten maintains fully 
staffed branch offices at Council Bluffs, lowa, and Lincoln and Norfolk, Nebraska. 


Though management of his offices keeps him going at a lively clip, Harold 
sneaks away now and then for a round of golf or a day of hunting. He is 
also active in affairs of the Omaha Athletic Club, Kiwanis, Happy Hollow 
Golf Club, Community Chest, Red Cross, Sigma Alpha Epsilon fraternity, and 
the Omaha Hearing School for pre-school children. 


He is married and has 
two children. 


A FEW SELECTED DISTRIBUTORSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Inquiries will be held in strictest confidence 


Maico 


MEDICAL ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENT CO. 
L. A. Watson, President 
21 North Third Street Minneapolis 1, Minn. 














Following is the conclusion of last 
month’s column by Mr. Visk. Al- 
though Mr. Visk’s remarks are con- 
cerned with new changes in the in- 
come tax law—and April 15 has 
passed us by—AUDECIBEL’s editors 
feel that this information is still of 
considerable value to you. 

Mr. Visk was citing an example of 
a person 65 years old who has earned 
over $600 a year since 1944 and has 
received income from rents and inter- 
est of $500 per year and a pension 
of $1,000 per year. 

Total retirement pay on which 
credit is allowed is $1,200. Social 
security benefits amount to $500. 
Earnings are $1,400 ($900 plus $500). 
Amount deducted from total retire- 
ment pay on which credit is allowed 
is $500 plus $500—or $1,000. Amount 
of retirement pay available for credit 
is $200. Credit against tax is there- 
for 20% of $200, or $40. 








QUALITY DEALERS 


- +» - all over the country are 
aclaiming the new Mid-States Flex-tip 
earmolds. 


This new principle of sound reten- 
tion is proving to be a boon in the 
severe loss and hyper-sensitive cases. 


If you have not tried the Flex-tip by 
Mid-States — do so today. 





314-315 Butts Bldg. 
Wichita, Kansas 





“The QUALITY Earmold Facility” 
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pAduice of Counsel 


by Felix Visk 


In the above example, if you are 
75 years or over you may disregard 
for purposes of retirement pay credit 
amounts earned over $900. Thus you 
need only deduct $500 (the social se- 
curity benefit) leaving “retirement 
pay” of $700. Twenty per cent of $700 
gives a credit against tax of $140. 

It pays to live to a ripe old age. 

Are you paying alimony or separate 
maintenance to your wife or former 
wife? If so, such payments may be 
deducted even though not made under 
court order if they are made under a 
written separation agreement entered 
into after 8/16/54 and husband and 
wife are living separate and apart 
and filing separate returns. Hereto- 
fore such payments had to be made 
pursuant to a court decree or an 
agreement incidental to a decree be- 
fore they could be deducted. 


Incidentally, a wife receiving such 
payments must include them as in- 
come. 


By the way, if the S.H.A.A. should 
signal you out for an award because 
of your outstanding contributions to 
the hard of hearing you need not 
include the award as income provided 
you have not aided in the selection 
and are not required to render future 
services to the Society. 


The new Act provides more liberal 
treatment of interest paid on install- 
ment purchases. It also allows you 
credit for additional charities. On this 
last the limitation on charitable de- 
ductions is decreased by an additional 
10% of the adjusted gross income for 
contributions to a church or church 
organization, educational institution 
or hospital. Medical and hospital de- 
ductions are also increased. 


For you working couples with chil- 
dren, you may deduct up to $600 ex- 
pense incurred in care of a child 
under 12 years of age or other person 
dependent on you and incapable of 
caring for himself because of physical 
or mental incapacity provided your 
combined income does not exceed 
$5100. If it is over $4500 the total 
allowable deduction is reduced by the 
amount in excess of $4500 but under 
$5100. 


The new Act has many more 
changes, most of which have to do 
with corporations. I have tried to 
point out those which affect the aver- 
age man in the hope that you may 
give your lawyer or accountant more 
intelligent aid at a time when we are 
all rushed. I hope the pointers will 
be helpful. 








National 
HEARING WEEK 


The twenty-seventh observ- 
ance of National Hearing Week, 
scheduled for May 1-7, has re- 
ceived the endorsement of 
President Eisenhower, eight 
members of his cabinet, and 
other federal government of- 
ficials interested in the prob- 
lems of an estimated 15 mil- 
lion Americans who have some 
degree of hearing loss. Gov- 
ernors of many states have is- 
sued proclamations or state- 
ments calling attention to Hear- 
ing Week. 

National Hearing Week is 
sponsored annually by the 
American Hearing Society, 817 
14th St., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. Purpose of the campaign 
is to inform the public about 
facilities available to the hard 
of hearing and to stress the 
need for expansion of such 
services. 

Cooperating in the campaign 
are 111 chapters of the society 
in 32 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Canada. 

President of the American 
Hearing Society is Herschel 
W. Nisonger, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. Cray- 
ton Walker is executive direc- 
tor at national headquarters. 











Hearing Week Poster Girl 
Has Worn Aid Since 15 Mos. 


Like countless numbers of her little 
contemporaries from coast to coast, 
Ding Dong School time finds Donna 
Marie Crescenzi, the American Hear- 
ing Society’s 1955 National Hearing 
Week poster girl, firmly planted in 
front of the family television set. 

Unlike many other children, how- 
ever, Donna has worn a hearing aid 
since she was 15 months of age, and 
the art of putting words into sen- 
tences does not come easy for her. 
Thanks to special training she is re- 
ceiving at the Worcester (Mass.) 
Hearing League, a chapter of the 
American Hearing Society, before 
long she will be able to make good use 
of the words she’s learning. Donna 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Crescenzi of Milford, Mass. 

Only a few years ago it was com- 
paratively difficult to test accurately 
the hearing of babies. Hearing aids 
were far too bulky to be worn by 
an infant. Hard of hearing children 
of today and tomorrow, such as 
Donna Crescenzi, are lucky. Early 
detection of hearing loss and medical 
or educational follow-up will enable 
them to adjust to a hearing world as 
a matter of course. 

e 
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The MIRACLE of Dobbs Ferry 


She Hears Through 
Her Eyeglasses! 


The lady in the picture above, 
pleasantly engaged in dinner con- 
ly hears through 

es! This latest sinkle- 


introduced by 
Ib: erry, N. Y. 

Called ‘‘Listeners’’, the new 

hearing aid is built into a_ pair 


Americans who: need a hearing aid, 
ut won’t wear one because of 
false pride or vanity. 


the hard-of-hearing can 
W HEAR THROUGH THEIR GLASSES 


THE LISTENER is a powerful hearing aid, with the more than 200 parts 
of a conventional high-quality instrument— complete and self-contained 
within the frame of a pair of horn-rimmed eye-glasses. 
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THE LISTENER eliminates clothing noises 
forever! All sounds go directly to the ear— 
the electronic ear is placed where it belongs 
...on the head! 


Mi THE LISTENER permits the user to hear 
fas. whispers directly in the ear; to hold a tel- 
Becephone normally, not upside down. 
VO 
" RTENER eliminates all cords, ear 
aged separate receiver. A thin, color- 
MeBds directly to the ear canal. 
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the little ear 


THE LISTENER is economical—125-hour- 
battery life. It has 3 transistors, 2 transfor- 
mers, a special electronic circuit and com- 
plete volume control. 


THE LISTENER® is registered—it cannot 
be copied! It is an OTARION development 
—accomplished with the cooperation of the 
Optical Industry! ! 


And the LISTENER has been featured: 
and commended in thousands of newa,s 
papers and magazines throughout .65i% 
country. But why not get all. thea 
ing facts? Write for furth@eaam 
tion and descriptive boa aa 
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... the Pill-box 


Powerhouse! 
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R FADY HEARING-AID BATTERIES AND ENERGIZERS 


TRADE MARK 


AUDECIBEL 


Box 11A—Lincoln Park, Mich. 
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